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from his talk of the broken-kneed horse that he
meant there would be no adverse decree/*1
On the 13th, Morley told Gladstone, relying on
the above conversation, that " Parnell would
emerge as triumphantly from the new charge as
he had emerged from the obloquy of the forged
letters."2 The case came on two days later;" It
was obvious at once that Parnell would lose it.
The decree was pronounced on November I7th,
and Parliament was to meet on the 25th. Glad-
stone assumed that Parnell would resign the Iead3
but was firm that it could have nothing to do
vdth him.
" Many thanks for your letter," he writes to
Morley on November i8th ..." But I think
it plain we have nothing to say and nothing to
do in the matter/* Gladstone's first instinct was
to say nothing about it, though the situation must
have been exasperating. Unfortunately, again,
the canaille of the Liberal Party were meeting at
Sheffield on November sist and 22nd, and Moriey
and Harcourt were to attend in order to interpret
to Gladstone, with all their matchless insight, the
reactions of the Nonconformist conscience to this
most delicate matter.
Gladstone wrote again to Morley on the igth,
" Your appeal as to your meeting of to-morrow
gives matterfor thought. I feel: (i) Thatthe Irish
have abstractedly a right to decide the question ;
1 Morley, Remudsances, Vol. I., pp. 253, 254.
* Morley, life of Gladstone, Vol. ffl., p. 429,